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IMPRESSION OF A CYLINDER SEAL FROM GAWRA VI — 
au 
The impression shown on the front page of the present BULLETIN was pu 
made from a marble seal, measuring 35 by 24 mm., found in the sixth layer kn¢ 
of Tepe Gawra and dating therefore from the early part of the third = 
millennium b.C. What is interesting about this specimen ‘is not it of | 
workmanship, which is considerably below the average Gawra standard, has 
but rather the character of the individual figures and the pictorial cont sen 
a ] g ° rT 17 )« 
of the seal as a whole; both happen to be foreign to the Sumero-Akkadia1 Bag 
field. ‘The scene represents a procession led by a figure which is now the 
indistinct owing to the worn condition of the piece. Next comes a man Dr. 
leading a goat which he holds by its horns and tail. Following him is a hin 
smaller figure with a bird’s head, carrying a vessel in his left hand while ass 
the right balances large flaps of bread, such as are found in the Near East cx 
to this day, which he carries on his head. The fourth and last humar the 
figure is distinctly male, again with a bird’s head; the man carries on \ 
head a large vessel which he balances with both hands. Ar 
The individual human figures, all of them nude, are paralleled in pur 
style of their cutting by certain Cappadocian and Cypriote types, w! ret 
show the same carriage and practically identical bird’s heads, roughly Un 
reminiscent of Egyptian gods. The contents bear a general resemblance the 
to the mastabah offering scenes of the Old Kingdom. But while ‘he he 
Egyptian scenes in question correspond in date with that of the Gawr: wel 
specimen, both the Cappadocian' and the Cypriote? analogues «re Mr 
assigned to or suspected of a much later date, i.e., cir. 2000 B.C. 1€ Mr 
“western ” seal from Gawra would thus be much older than its relative obt 
from Cappadocia and Cyprus, districts which are evidently nearer to ‘he thr 
1Cf. Erich Schmidt, Alishar-Hiiyiik (1928-29) I, 145, No. b2285. of 
2 See W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, 346 ff. act 
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al center of this type than is the Gawra section. I cannot go at 
t into other technicalities, but the general significance of the example 
id, unique in its surroundings and pars adoxical in implications, is 
ent without further comment. 

K. A. SPEISER. 


<PLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE AND THE NEGEB 
NELSON GLUECK 


archaeological survey of Eastern Palestine was commenced last year 
the auspices of the School in Jerusalem (Buttetrn No. 50, pp. 8-11; 
. 9-18). It is being continued this year under the auspices of the 
institution in Baghdad, in conjunction with the Hebrew Union 
e, Cincinnati, and the American Council of Learned Societies. The 
sjordan Department of Antiquities is closely associated with the entire 
t. Mr. George Horsfield, Adviser to the Department, is continuing 
ep personal interest in the plans of the expedition, and is supporting 


assisting it in every way possible. He has permitted Mr. R. G. Head, 


ctor of Antiquities, to join the expedition for the period of its 
on, and has assigned ‘Ali Abi Ghosh, Antiquities’ guard, to act as 
to it. Mr. Head is an invaluable member of the expedition. He 
s the Arabs of Transjordan as do few others and is possessed of fine 
‘ological ability. Upon him devolves the task of making sketch-plans 
» sites cmcovered. ‘Ali Abii Ghésh has an exceedingly keen eye and 
arned a considerable amount about various types of pottery. The 
Is are conse by the writer, by Dr. Cyrus Gordon, Fellow of the 
lad School, and by Mr. Percy B. Upchurch, Two Brothers Fellow at 
erusalem School. During the trip, whose events we here chronicle, 


Gordon took care of the photography, while Mr. Upchurch concerned 


lf with the car and acted as general assistant. It was a delight to be 
ated with them. The chief concern of the survey this year is the 
nation of Edom, just as last year we occupied ourselves mainly with 
ploration of Moab. 

arrived at Kerak on March 19, having driven from Jerusalem via 
in in the new Chevrolet truck, which the Baghdad School had 
ised especially for the purposes of the expedition. Mr. Upchurch 
ed with the car to ‘Amman, and on the next day to Jerusalem. 
ril 2 he transported the School expedition to Jerash. We then loaned 
r to Mr. Horsfield to transport his equipment to Jebel Rum, where 
| Mrs. Horsfield, together with Pére Savignac and Pére Barrois, 
o undertake an’ excavation of the small Nabataean temple which 
ead had discovered in 1929 during the locust campaign. From Rum 
pchurch drove the car to ‘ Aqabah to meet us on April 5. We had 
d camels in Kerak and ridden from there to the Dead Sea, and then 
h the entire ‘Arhbah to ‘Aqabah. 

party that made the ‘Arabah trip, in addition to the writer, consisted 
Cyrus Gordon, Mr. R. G. Head, ‘Ali Abii Ghésh, Hasan Safi, who 
is guide and additional guard, Sheikh ‘Audeh ibn Ahmed el-Asfar, 
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Salim ibn Mes‘ad, ‘Audeh ibn ‘id, and Ifrij ibn Sabbah. The latter { 
belong to the Beni ‘Atiyeh. They furnished the camels and took car 
them during the trip. There were five riding camels and two pack can 
It took thirteen days to get from Kerak to ‘Aqabah. Every man car 
his personal belongings and blankets on his own camel. We slept on 
ground. Sheikh ‘Audeh and his men were thoroughly reliable and capa 
I have never met finer gentlemen. Two of them rode double with som 
us part of the way and walked the rest of the way. It will not be poss 
in the course of these notes to mention all the sites visited, nor to desc 
adequately even the more important sites. We shall have to con 
ourselves here with a brief listing of some of the outstanding finds 
reserve full treatment for a later publication. 

We left Kerak on the afternoon of March 19 and camped a few hi 
later at Khirbet er-Resis, a small Nabataean site. We stopped the next n 
at Umm el-‘Aqareb, which is near the southeast corner of the Lisin. | 
for the most part a large field of boulders, under which scorpions | 
Hence the name. There are some evidences of occupation in probably 
Byzantine and mediaeval Arabic periods. Some remnants of stone cond 
are still visible. No traces of earlier occupation could be found. T 
was no archaeological evidence that the site had been occupied in the E 
Iron Age. That this place marks the beginning of the Ascent of 
‘Aqrabbim is therefore problematic, although Phythian-Adams feels 
the identification of Umm el-‘Aqareb and the Ascent of the ‘Aqrab 
“is hardly open to dispute” (PEFQS, July 1933, p. 143). The next 
we planned Rujm en-Nemeirah, a small Nabataean caravanserai, 


es-Safiyeh. 

On March 22 the most important site visited was et-Telah, which 
previously been visited and planned by Musil (Hdom, IL: 2, pp. 209-2 
There is a large birkeh with a large caravanserai there. The water 11 
Wadi et-Telah was conducted formerly by a long conduit to the 61) 
and by another conduit from the birkeh to the caravanserai. From t 
it flowed into an extensive system of conduits and irrigation ditches 
watered large areas of cultivated fields and gardens. The fields are 
rounded by carefully built stone fences and when viewed from the t 
the hill back of the birkeh to the east make the appearance of a tremen 
checker board. For almost a kilometre before arriving at et-Telah it 
possible to identify the site as being Nabataean by the numerous s! 
strewn over the surface of the ground. Et-Teléh is a purely Nabat 
site, having apparently never been occupied before the Nabataean ~P 
nor reoceupied after it. It was a main halting place for the Nabat 
caravans going north and south or east and west, as we shall see. It 
day’s ride by camel south of Rujm en-Nemeirah and a day’s ride nort 
of el-Hosb, a Nabataean site on the western side of the ‘Arabah. All | 
of Nabataean sherds were found at et-T'elih in tremendous quant 
It would be an excellent site to excavate for the sake of finding 
complete Nabataean vessels, which may exist unbroken in the ruins o 
caravanseral. 

The sherds included the fine, fragile types of Nabataean ware ma 
well-levigated, reddish-brown clay, and others of exactly the same 
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i had not been baked as thoroughly, leaving a fine black core, sand- 
«| between reddish-brown lavers. This was characteristic of coarser 
sof pottery also. There were large numbers of painted sherds of coarse 

It is clear from et-Telaih and other Nabataean sites discovered that 
Vabataean painted decorations were not limited to the fine, thin, fragile 
, but were applied to numerous types of pottery. The painted decora- 
are fine or crude according to the nature of the vessel. Large numbers 
uletted sherds were found, and similarly it has become clear that 
tting is not limited to fine vessels but is to be found also in coarser 
tions on large, thicker, and coarser vessels. It is furthermore now 


Edomite sherds from Tawilin. The two center sherds in the top row 
are respectively from Kh. Shedeiyid and Kh. Nahas. 


certain that the Nabataeans made fine sigillata ware both of the plain 
ouletted varieties. At et-Telah and at other similarly pure Nabataean 
numerous plain and rouletted sigillata sherds were found. One type 
ibataean ware, now definitely recognizable as such, is a rather fine, 
brown ware, decorated with horizontal, irregularly spaced bands and 
yf dark brown paint. We found numerous specimens of it last year 
ab, and Iliffe has found pieces of it in southern Palestine (QDAP, 
. 134). Another type of fine Nabataean ware can also be recognized 
It is made of finely levigated, dark reddish-brown clay. The outer 
e is decorated with broad bands of highly polished slip, alternating 
vands revealing the matt surface of the vessel. In some instances 
seem to have been bands of white wash alternating with the bands of 
1 dark reddish-brown slip. There may be some relationship between 
pe of pottery and the decorated Moabite ware (BuLLEeTIN No. 51, 
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pp. 10-11). Another type of ware, now clearly recognizable as Nabata 
is made of dark brown, finely levigated clay, and the outer surface 
covered with a grayish white wash put on before the firing of the vess 
The coarsest types of large vessels were found at all the purely Nabata 
sites; they are exactly similar to the coarse sherds which we found 

year at Umm el-Biyarah in Petra and at Buseirah, among other pla 
und which we then designated as coarse Nabataean ware (BULLETIN No. 
p. 14). Good examples of fairly coarse and also of very delicate Nabata 
glass were found, with shapes and rims corresponding to those of 

pottery. There is no question that the Nabataeans also manufactured g! 
Half a dozen coins were also found at et-Telah, which, when they have | 
cleaned, may yield some information about the Nabataeans and _ perl 
about their relationship with the Romans. 

A five-hour camel ride brought us to el-Hosb, southwest of et-Telal 
the Palestinian side of the ‘Arabah, visited first by Musil (#dom, I] 
pp. 207-8). It is a large ruined caravanserai built originally by 
Nabataeans, occupied later by the Romans, and then completely wre 

amel-corps or other which could find no other place in the e1 
build its camp. There is a fine water hole there, which irrig 
ible area of ground. The ruins of a small many-vaulted buili 
are near. Numerous Nabataean sherds were found among the débri 
the caravanserai. El-Hosb was the main Nabataean station, where 
caravans rested before continuing the journey which led to Gaza. 
camped the night of March 23 at el-Hosb. 

The next day we recrossed the ‘Arabah, stopping at Khirbet Hamr [1 
which Mr. Head was the first to see. It is southeast of el-Hosb. on 
eastern side of the ‘Arabah, about thirty-eight kilometres in a straight 
south of the Dead Sea. The site has not previously been recorded. 
built on the flat top of a small isolated hill and guards the approach te 
copper mines to the east and south. The ‘Ain Ifdan lies a short dist 
east-southeast of it. The acropolis is oriented east-west and measures a 
forty-five by nine metres. Little is left of it except some sections of 
outer wall on the east and northeast sides and some fragments of revetn 
on the north side. The Wadi Hamr Ifdan borders the south side of 
fortress, which rises about thirty metres above it. 

In the fortress area, and on the precipitous sides of the hill belo 
sherds were found which belong to the Early Iron I and to the first 
of the Early Iron II periods. Cooking pot rims, bases, ring-burni 
sherds, a typical rim with a pinched button handle, and other characte1 
sherds of the Early Iron Age were found. In addition, decorated sh 
were found which are very similar to the decorated Moabite pottery w 
we found at a number of places in Moab, and which Dr. Albright fou 
Kerak (BuLietin No. 51, p. 16). Some of the sherds belong to fine ves 
with a light brown slip on the outer surface. The slip has been 
burnished with irregular, more or less horizontal lines of burnishing, 
further decorated with groups of two or three horizontal, parallel lin 
dark brown paint. The lines of paint were put on in some cases befor 
slip was burnished. Other sherds are decorated with burnished ban: 
bistre slip, alternating with horizontal lines of dark brown paint, bet 
which bands of white wash may originally have been placed. Ther 
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iations of this type of decoration, such as bands of black paint over a 
te wash, bands of red paint, and lines of dark brown paint over a con- 
ously ring-burnished reddish-brown slip. This type of decorated 
rds, which seem for the most part to belong to the EI I period, is not, 
vever, completely similar to the decorated Moabite pottery. It may 
tatively be called an Edomite variation of the EI I decorated Moabite 
tery. Most of the pottery belongs to the Early Iron I period. The fine 
‘ds, in general, are superior to pottery of comparable type found in 
estine in the same period. The reason for the presence of considerable 
ntities of fine pottery at this fortress may be explained, if it was a key 
to the copper mines in the ‘Arabah, and if the officer commanding the 
re district had his residence there together with the troops under his 
mand. 
mm March 25 we arrived at Khirbet en-Nahas, which is about seven 
metres in a straight line east-southeast of Khirbet Hamr Ifdan. It is 
‘ry large mining site, where copper ore was extracted and smelted. It 
cursorily visited by Musil in 1898 (Hdom, II: 1, p. 298), and by 
sfield, Kirkbride, and Head two years ago. Khirbet en-Nahas is 
iated in a cul-de-sac, almost completely surrounded by sandstone hills. 
» area between the hills is packed with ruined houses and small ruined 
naces, and is black with heaps of slag. Rich copper veins protrude 
ve the surface in the immediate vicinity. Mining it was a simple 
‘ation. 
juantities of worn sherds were found, most of them belonging to large, 
y, coarse vessels. All of them, without exception, belong to EI I and 
the first part of EL II. They may be more exactly dated between 
roximately 1100 and 800 B. C., allowing for some upward and downward 
nsion. Not a single sherd was found which could be ascribed to the 
‘ly Middle Bronze period. What is true of the date of the pottery at 
rbet en-Nahis is true of all the other copper sites we revisited or discov- 
in the ‘Arabah, with the exception of Feinian. At Feinan, in addition 
haracteristic EI I and EI II pottery, we also found a number of sherds 
ch belong to the end of Early Bronze I. Pére Vincent and Professor 
her, who have carefully and independently examined all the sherds in 
stion, are in complete agreement with the conclusions about the pottery 
ved at by the writer. Professor Albright was misinformed when he was 
that Pére Vincent had assigned pottery from Khirbet en-Nahas, which 
been shown to him by Mr. Head, to the period between 2200 and 1800 
. (BuLtetin No. 53, p. 16). Pére Vincent looked at the sherds shown 
by Mr. Head several years ago in connection with sherds from Balti‘ah 
h could have belonged to the period between 2200-1800 B.C. (cf. 
LETIN No. 51, p. 16).’ 
t the northwest end of the mining camp at Khirbet en-Nahas is a large 


he samples of pottery from Khirbet en-Nahas in the ‘Amman Museum, which Mr. 
| had collected, were, at the time of my visit, labeled as belonging to the. period 
en 2200 and 1800, and I was informed that this was Pére Vincent’s attribution. 
» the sherds in question were nearly all from Early Iron I, in complete agree- 
with Professor Glueck’s results, Mr. Head and I concluded that the sherds had 
vertently been interchanged with some other samples. It now appears that the 
les came from this site, but that the rest of the label is due to some misunder- 
ling. (W. F. A.) 
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enclosure, seventy-six metres square, with walls two metres thick. Insi: 

of it are the ruins of several large buildings and a number of furnaces, wit) 
heaps of slag between them. The enclosure has the appearance of a lar; e 


prison camp. It is possible that the mines and the furnaces were work 


with forced labor, particularly during the reign of Solomon, since it 
known that he introduced the corvée into Israel. 
to service at the mines, especially since the art of smelti 


He may have draft 
Edomites in 
copper seems to have been known to the Edomites. From the time of Day 
to that of Jehoshaphat, and from the time of Uzziah to that of Ahaz, t 
Edomites were subjected to Israelite dominion. Living conditions in t 
‘Arabah being what they were, the miners and foundrymen who mined ft 
smelted the ore, wherever they originated, may well have h 


eopper al d 
It is probable, however, that t 


to be held to their tasks by compulsion. 
mines were worked for only a short period each year during the wint 
months, when a certain amount of water was available. WKhirbet en-Nat 
vappens to be situated near several springs, but some of the other mini 
eentres have today no continuous supply of water. The questions of wa 
and fuel will be discussed at length in the final report. 

Khirbet en-Nahas, as well as Feinin and Mene‘iyeh, other mini 
centres in the ‘Arabah, were visited by Musil at the turn of the cent 
and by Horsfield, Kirkbride and Head several years ago. Mr. Geo 
Blake, the geologist of the Palestine Government, has also been at Fein: 
They could not date these places, however, because of their failure to j 
attention to the pottery, which in the absence of other records serves 
same purpose as historical documents. 

Within a five-kilometre radius of Khirbet en-Nahas, the expedition « 
covered three other large copper mining and smelting centres, which h: 
hitherto not been recorded. Two of them, Khirbet el-Gheweibeh, situa 
above the fine ‘Ain el-Gheweibeh, and Khirbet el-Jariyeh, were worked du 
the period extending approximately from the twelfth to the ninth centu 
B.C. The third, Khirbet Nqeib Aseimer, which we visited on March 26, : 
which is directly southeast of Khirbet en-Nahas, was worked during 
mediaeval Arabic period. Characteristic sherds belonging to the vari 
periods in question were found in large numbers on these sites. 

About four kilometres in a straight line south of Khirbet en-Nahas 
came to Feinan (cf. Musil, Hdom, IL: 1, pp. 278-298) where we camped 
March 26, spending part of the following day there also. It is a tremend 
site, which was occupied during many periods; the pottery finds indic 
oecupation about 2200-1800 B. C., about 1200-800 B.C., and in the Na 
raean, Roman, Byzantine, and almost all subsequent periods up to mod 
times. There are large slag heaps and an abundance of copper ore 
Feinan, which is the site of Piindn, mentioned in Numbers 33: 42, as | 
been frequently pointed out. The constant waters of the Seil Dana fi 
past it, and irrigate a large cultivated area, which is, however, much sma 
than the area cultivated in the Nabataean period, for instance. It is diffi 
to say in which period or periods copper mining and smelting were car! 
on at Feinin. The exact similarity of the Early Iron Age sherds fot 
there to the Early Iron Age sherds found at other mining camps in 
‘Arabah makes it certain that mining activities were carried on during 
Early Iron Age, as at the near-by sites of Khirbet en-Nahas, Khirbet 
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eweibeh, and Khirbet Jariyeh. It is possible that copper was mined and 
elted there also during the end of the Early Bronze and the beginning 
the Middle Bronze periods, to judge from the sherds belonging to these 
iods which were discovered. If so, it is the only place thus far discovered 
Edom where copper was mined in this age. To judge from the com- 
atively large number of copper mines which were worked between 
roximately 1100 and 800 B. C., it would indeed seem more appropriate 
all the latter age the “‘ Copper ” rather than the “Iron Age.” 
Ve camped on March 27 at Bir Madhktr, about twenty-five kilometres 
th-southwest of Feinin. It is a Nabataean station, peculiarly rich in 
vataean sherds of all types, including sigillata ware. Glass, coins, a 
uber of small pottery objects the exact nature of which is still obscure, 
up fragments, and tiles were also found there. Indeed, the extra- 
linarily large amount of Nabataean sherds of the most variegated types, 
ther with the large number of tile fragments, makes it appear as if 
re were pottery kilns at Bir Madhktir, which supplied pottery to Petra, 
ut twenty kilometres southeast of it. Be that as it may, Bir Madhkar 
nother one of the chain of Nabataean stations which mark the Naba- 
in caravan route in the ‘Arabah. There is a caravanserai there, about 
‘ty metres square, with four corner towers. A few metres removed from 
to the southeast is another ruined structure, about twenty-five metres 
iare, Which may originally have been a birkeh. Below the main building 
i deep water-hole, and a few hundred metres northeast of the main 
iding are several more springs. Leading from it to the southeast are 
‘clear tracks, which undoubtedly go directly to Petra. The next morn- 
when we passed the small wadis which converge at a point a few 
metres below it, we found many Nabataean sherds which had been 
shed down from Petra. 
mm the way southward through the ‘Arabah the next few days we found 
it Khirbet et-Taiyibeh and Gharandel were also originally Nabataean sites 


Musil, Ldom, IT: 2, pp. 193-196). The ruined caravanserai at Ghadyan 


M 


the western side of the ‘Arabah was probably also Nabataean originally, 
judge from the Nabataean sherds we found near it. Ghadyan is also a 
ling camp, because we found specimens of copper slag there, although 
did not find the veins of copper ore. There are also numerous fossils 
re. At a place about forty-five minutes north of Ghadyan, where there 

rude, earthwork caravanserai, which the Bedouin call simply Hafriyat 
idyan, we found specimens of iron ore, as well as fossils. Ghadyan 
ces an excellent stop for caravans because of the numerous water holes. 
We arrived at Mene‘iyyeh on March 30. Situated also on the Palestinian 

of the ‘Arabah, in the hills immediately above its western edge, 
ie‘iyyeh is the largest and richest mining center in the entire ‘Arabah 


(Musil, dom, II: 2, pp. 185-190). It is about 30 kilometres north of 


tbah. There is a great acropolis, guarding six separate mining camps 


This negative result does not affect the validity of the reasoning in BULLETIN 
53, p. 16, since the sudden deterioration in the quality of flint artifacts remains 
‘mporaneous, roughly speaking, with the expansion, of copper mining in Sinai. 
ig to the extremely close relations between Sinai and Edom, it would be re- 
sable if none of these copper deposits in Edom had then been discovered. For 
present, however, there is certainly no evidence that any of them were then 
vn. Further exploration of Feinin, with soundings, is required. (W. F. A.) 
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found within a radius of several kilometres around it. It also guarded tl 
southern approach to the other mining camps in the ‘Arabah. The acropol 
is built on top of a high, flat-topped, isolated hill, which rises sheer abou 
40 metres above the Wadi Mene‘iyyeh. It measures 335 by 130 metre 
and the ruins of the outer walls can be clearly traced. At the northern an 
southern ends of the acropolis are small natural prominences, shaped som 
what like horns, on top of which are ruins of what may have been wate 
towers. There were several slag heaps within the area of the acropolis, a1 
the entire surface of the acropolis area inside the walls is strewn wit 
pieces of copper slag. Opposite the acropolis hill, on the west side of t) 
wadi, is another large isolated hill, with almost perpendicular sides whi 
come to a knife edge at the top. Below the north end of this hill is 
semicircular, walled enclosure. The ends of the walls, which are built 

against the side of the hill, are seventy-seven metres apart. Inside 1 
enclosure are the ruins of small buildings, probably furnaces, and hea 
of slag. The wadi bed between these two hills is a mass of copper 01 
About eighty metres northwest of this enclosure a masonry wall c 
diagonally across a small waédi to form a dam. Both on the acropolis hi 
in the walled enclosure opposite it, and in the other five separate mini 
camps neal them, which the expedition discovered, large quantities 

pottery were found, which belong approximately to the period between 11 
and 800 B.C. Some finer types of pottery were found, particularly on t 
acropolis hill, as was to be expected. Some pieces of very fine ri 
burnished ware were found, and other pieces with continuously burnish: 
dark red slip, which belong to the Early Iron I period, a dating in wh 


both Dr. Fisher and Pére Vincent agree with the writer. Several she 
were discovered with new types of incised ornamentation on them. 


These mining sites, which we revisited or newly discovered, throw n 
light on the passage in Deuteronomy 8, 9 where the Promised Land 
described to the Israelites as “a land whose stones contain iron, and « 
of whose hills thou canst dig copper.” There is no other region in 
Western and Eastern Palestine where copper mines have been found. O 
place, however, near Abii Dis, southeast of Jerusalem, is said to be the s 
of a copper mine, as Pére Vincent has called to my attention (cf. PHF ( 
1926, pp. 56-58). This has never been confirmed by responsible geolog 
or archaeologists. It is known that Solomon controlled the port of Ez 
Geber on the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. It seems certain now, in the light of th 
discoveries, that, as Phythian-Adams has suggested (PE FQS, 1933, p. 13 
the copper obtained in the ‘Arabah was used not only in Israel and for 
Temple, but served as Solomon’s main export article and as his mercha 
main stock in trade. Solomon’s ships and caravans transported the co} 
abroad and brought back in exchange for it the products of Ophir 
Tarshish. 

We arrived in ‘Aqabah on the night of March 31. The Bedouin sold 
of the police-post there prepared a feast for us, and during our several d 
stay at ‘Aqabah treated us with the warmest hospitality. Several hund 
metres west of ‘Aqabah, on the site of ancient Aila, we found a tremend 
Nabataean site. It was mostly covered over with sand, but the surfac: 
the ground was strewn with Nabataean sherds of all kinds. In addition, 
we found quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and mediaeval Arabic shers. 
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learned subsequently that a party consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield 
| Canon Phythian-Adams had discovered Nabataean pottery there about 
eek before we arrived. 

Mr. Upchurch met us at ‘Aqabah with the car on April 5. We went 
m there to Rum and spent several days there, watching the excavations 
| examining the immediate vicinity. On April 8 we left Rum taking 
track that leads to Kuweirah. After a ride of an hour and a half we 
ie to a group of sandstone hills known as Hatbat el-Hamrah. They are 
he end of a long mud flat, over which the car could race towards mirages 
ool-looking lakes which danced elusively ahead of it. We found the 
ns of a small, square Nabataean tower, its stones draughted with the 
ty-five degree strokes which are characteristic of Nabataean masonry. 
posite it is a small, bare sandstone hill. Along the north face of the hill, 
ch has been hardened, smoothed, and rounded by wind and rain, a long 
duit was cut, which fed the rain water into a small dam, constructed 
throwing a thick wall against a fissure in the hillside. A cemented basin 
ween the inside and outside surfaces of the wall held an additional supply 
water. On the north face of the hill on the west side of the mud flat 
e a large number of rock drawings, most of which seem to be Thamudic 
origin. 

"he most important site discovered on April 8 was at Khirbet Ras en- 
qb, or Khirbet Neqb esh-Shetir, as it is also known, situated on the edge 
he Neqb overlooking the Hasmah Valley. It is a large, walled acropolis, 
re or less decagonally built, with towers and traces of revetment, par- 
ilarly at the places where the walls turn. The entrance on the east side 


flanked by two large, rectangular towers. The inside of the acropolis 
s a confusion of room-foundations, belonging to all possible periods. 
imerous sherds were found, similar on the whole to those found at Khirbet 
[lamr Ifdan. The same fine burnished and decorated pieces were also found. 


e pottery belongs to the period 1100-800 B. C., and makes possible the 
ntification of the site as an Edomite fortress. We followed the edge of 
Neqb eastward, discovering a number of Nabataean sites, which will 
listed and described in the final report. 
\ few kilometres northeast of Khirbet Ris en-Neqb we discovered another 
ge Edomite acropolis, called Khirbet esh-Shedeiyid. It, too, is situated 
a high rise overlooking the Hasmah Valley. The acropolis measures 
hundred and sixty by forty-eight metres, and is oriented east and west. 
ere is a tower, nine metres square, at the southeast end, surrounded on 
ee sides by a strong revetment, which is still largely intact. The walls 
the acropolis are built of large, rough flint blocks. Inside of the walls 
i maze of ruined foundation walls. 
\ few Nabataean and late Arabic sherds were found, but otherwise the 
merous sherds belong to EIJI and the first part of EI II. The same 
‘s of fine burnished and painted sherds were picked up as were found, 
instance, at Khirbet Ris en-Neqb and Khirbet Hamr Ifdin. Several 
rds were found which seem to be completely new in type and may 
initely be characterized as Edomite. One of them has a highly polished 
1m slip, over which are two parallel, horizontal bands of dark brown 
nt. Above one band is a series of deep red, zig-zag wedges, and below 
other band a number of vertical black lines. The clay is rather well 
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levigated and has a creamy texture. The vessel was most carefully mac 
on a wheel and is similar to a number of plain sherds found at some of tl 


other Iron Age sites mentioned. Several other sherds of this very fine 


decorated ware were found at Khirbet esh-Shedeiyid. These distinctivei 
Edomite sherds may be assigned to the first part of the Early Iron Age an 
suggest a highly developed civilization. 


The two fortresses, Khirbet Ras en-Neqb and Khirbet esh-Shedeiyid, situ- 


ated on the edge of the Neqb overlooking the Hasmah Valley, mark tl 


southern boundary of the Edomite kingdom. A number of Nabataean sites 


were also found on and near the edge of the Neqb, such as Khirbet et-Telaje 
Khirbet el-Hedeivib, Khirbet Nasarah, and Khirbet Da‘iigq, among other 
Although some of them occupied very strategic points, they were all op 
towns or villages. The entire Hasmah Valley stretched in front of then 
and it also was controlled by the Nabataeans. The line of the edge of tl 
Neqb was not a boundary in the Nabataean period, as it was in the Edomit 
and did not have to be protected with strong fortresses like Khirbet RAs e 
Neqb and Khirbet esh-Shedeiyid. North of the line of the edge of the Neq 
in the rich, well-watered area between Petra and Ma‘an, we discovered thr 


more Edomite sites at Khirbet Jeweizeh, Khirbet Megheitah and Khirbet 


Ka‘akah, and a large number of Nabataean sites. The Edomite sites, li 
the Nabataean ones which replaced them, were open country villages, alm 
completely destroyed, with only a few heaps of stones and wall foundatio 
and some sherds to testify to former occupancy. Many Nabataean sites wi 
undoubtedly built over earlier Edomite ones, which they have complete 
destroyed, just as in the new Arab settlements which are springing up evei 
where in Transjordan are rapidly removing all vestiges of many of tl 
Nabataean sites. The largest Nabataean site which we discovered in tl 
area is Khirbet el-Moreighah, about fifteen kilometres west-southwest 

Ma‘in. It is a large, pure Nabataean site, with the ruins of a consideral 
number of basalt buildings on it, and is situated on the top of a hill « 
the Ma‘in road. The surface of the site is packed with Nabataean she1 
and pottery objects of all kinds. Here again a considerable number of pla 
and rouletted sigillata sherds were found. Sadaqah, northeast of 

Moreighah, was also found to have been originally Nabataean before 
became a large Roman city. 

Both for the ‘Arabah and the parts of the hill-country of Edom whi 
have thus far been examined, the same general historical conditions se 
to have prevailed as in Moab (Butietin 51, p. 18). At Feinan there \ 
an occupation between 2200 and 1800 B.C., as we have seen. There 
then a gap in the history of settled communities in these regions down 
the thirteenth century B.C. There is a highly developed period in 
history of settled communities between the twelfth and the eighth centur 
B. C., and then another gap extending down to the Nabataean period. 


May 30, 

The second long trip of the expedition took place during the month 
May. The writer was accompanied by Mr. R. G. Head, representing 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities, and ‘Ali Abii Ghosh. The fi 
few days were spent surveying the region around Jebel Siyaghah, 
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ient Mt. Nebo, on the top of which the Franciscans recently found and 
ired the remains of a Byzantine church (AJA, XXXVIII, 1, 198; 
terre sainte, Dec. 1933). Within a comparatively small radius of Mt. 
0, a number of Early Iron Age sites were found, and one early Bronze 
» site. About an hour and twenty minutes’ walk west of Mt. Nebo lies 
jm el-Heri, a small site, formerly walled with rough sandstone blocks. 
werlooks the Wadi el-Heri immediately south of it, in which a stream 
water runs for a short distance before losing itself in the sands. A 
iber of sherds were found on the site, belonging to Early Iron I and to 
first part of Karly Iron IT. Numerous fragments of iron ore were found 
ig about. Half an hour’s walk farther west a hill was found which 
tains quantities of iron ore. No workings were visible, the ore deposits 
g apparently not rich enough to have been worked. Subsequently, 
ever, localities were discovered, containing iron ore deposits, which had 
n mined in early periods. 
wo other Early Iron Age sites were found in the immediate vicinity of 
Nebo, the one at Rujm ‘Ayfiin Masa, and the other at Khirbet el- 
khayyet (see VDAP, IIL: 2, 97). They date approximately from the 
rteenth to the eighth centuries B.C. A few kilometres northeast of 
Nebo, at Khirbet Qurn Kibsh, an extensive Bronze Age site was dis- 
ered, which could be dated by the pottery found on its surface between 
10-1800 B.C. It is seen thus that the region around Mt. Nebo was 
tensively occupied during the Early Iron Age; it is from here that Moses, 
ording to Biblical tradition, at one time gazed upon the Promised Land 
ore his death. The discovery of the Early Bronze Age site indicates that 
history of settled communities in this section of Transjordan is the same 
that established last year in the parts of Moab examined by the joint 
edition of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities. There was an occupation 
proximately between 2200-1800 B. C., followed by a blank period extend- 
down to the thirteenth century B.C., when only roaming Bedouin 
pled the land. Then there was a period of intensive occupation between 
thirteenth and the eighth centuries B. C., followed by another blank 
‘iod, which extended down to the beginning of the Nabataean era 
BuLLETIN No. 51, p. 18). The land of Transjordan was and still is rich. 
lere are numerous springs, the soil is good, and the mineral wealth is 
isiderable. Moses viewed a Promised Land not only across the Jordan 
the west, but stood and died in a blessed country. 
The expedition then penetrated into the heart of the ancient Edomite 
ritory. Mr. and Mrs. George Horsfield had previously found a Nabataean 
yper smelting site at Sabrah, back of Petra, but were unable to locate the 
pper ore itself (The Geographical Journal, LXXVI, 1930, p. 381, fig. 24). 
‘expedition succeeded in locating the source of the copper ore, and in 
ition found quantities of exceedingly rich iron ore throughout the entire 
idi Sabrah, as far back as Wadi Batkhah, below en-Nfei‘at. 
Immediately outside of Petra, between Elji and the Siq leading into 
tra, the expedition discovered the long-sought Edomite site, which it 
s been felt must be in or near Petra. It is a very extensive site called 
lawilan, and is covered with masses of extraordinarily interesting Edomite 
herds. There were subsequent Nabataean and mediaeval Arabic occupa- 
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tions on the site. The Edomite pottery may be dated between the twelft 1 


1 


and eighth centuries B.C. The site is in the center of the ancient Edomi 
kingdom. . In the region around it, the expedition discovered several doz 
Edomite fortresses, towns, and villages. ‘Tawilan is to be identified wit 
the Biblical Bozrah, the ancient capital of Edom. Bozrah has usually be 
identified with the modern Arabic village of Buseirah, because of tl 


similarity in name. An exhaustive examination of Buseirah again this 


led the presence of a few Early Iron Age sherds, although tl 
major occupation of the site seems to have commenced in the Nabatae: 
period (BuLLETIN No. 51, p. 14). Situated far from other Edomite sit 
and not on any important route, it seems most unlikely that the sma 
Early Iron Age settlement of Buseirah could have been the capital of t! 
rich kingdom of Edom. ‘l'awilan, like its Nabataean successor Petra, is « 
a meeting-point of important trade-routes, and is in the heart of a ferti 
well-watered area, which was thickly settled in the Edomite period. 
commands the very strong spring of ‘Ayin Misa, which is immediate 
above it. 


year revea 


Guarding the eastern frontier, a whole line of Edomite fortresses w 
discovered, all of them within view of one another. They are all situat 
on the highest hills in the arid, uncultivated area between the Desert a1 
the Sown. With fine archaeological instinct the members of the Cadasti 
survey have built cairns on the top of these border fortresses to serve 
major triangulation points. This line of fortresses runs a few kilometi 
west of the north-south line on which Dajaniyeh is located. The fortress 
on this eastern boundary which have thus far been visited are Rujm R 
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el-Hala, Rujm Tawil Ifjeij, and Rujm Hala el-Qaraneh. These outposts 


usually measure about 15.50 metres square, and are still more or less inta 
The only other sherds found on them were invariably Nabataean ai 
mediaeval Arabic. The Nabataeans incorporated these outposts into th 
own enlarged system of border defence. 

The boundaries of the Edomite kingdom may now be fixed. The weste 
boundary was the ‘Arabah, the southern boundary the top of the Neqb, 1 
eastern boundary on the line of the fortresses mentioned. It remains 
the expedition to establish the northern boundary, which will probably 
found along the Wadi el-Hesa. 

Another find of outstanding importance made by the expedition duri 
the May trip, was the discovery of a large copper mine between Sho 
and Feinan. It is called Umm el-‘Amad, and is about three hours’ wa 
west-northwest of Shoébek. It would take approximately that much m« 
time to reach Feinan, the site of the Biblical Punon. During the first ti 
of the season we had found extensive slag heaps at Feinan, but had 1 
been able to locate the copper ore itself. The answer was obtained by o 
finding the copper mine at Umm el-‘Amad, a large mine cut into the f: 
of a sandstone cliff. There are five large pillars upholding the entrance 
the mine, which runs into the face of the almost vertical hill for about fo: 
metres; it is about twenty metres wide. The roof inside the mine is uph¢ 
by numerous pillars similar to those at the entrance. They were left wh 
the sandstone containing the copper ore was mined, in order to prevent t 
roof from caving in. The veins of copper ore are visible in these pilla 
which average about two metres in height and about a metre in widt) 
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necessary to crawl into the mine at its entrance, where the débris of 

iries is slowly mounting towards the roof. Inside, however, it is pos- 

to stand upright. The pick lines left by the tools of the miners are 

visible. The walls and ceiling of the mine are black with smoke. 

‘rations have camped in it since it was abandoned as a mine, and they 

left piles of débris behind them. In more recent years the mine has 

used as a goat shelter. No sherds were found, but they are probably 

1 under the heaps of débris, which cover the floor of the mine. The 

was transported to Feinin to be smelted, primarily because of the 

lent water supply there, and because Feinén was situated on the trade- 

which ran through the ‘Arabah. To judge from the Karly Iron Age 

is found at Feinin, the copper mine of Umm el-‘Amad was worked 
oximately during the period of the reign of Solomon. 

iring the course of the trip, it was also possible to establish the source 

ie wood supply, which was necessary for the working of the copper 

dries at Feinan, and at the other copper mining and smelting sites, 

h we discovered during the previous trip. The slopes of’ the hills 

ng down to the ‘Arabah on the eastern side are still comparatively 

ed. One needs only to remember that as late as the recent World War, 

lurks built a special railway from ‘Aneizeh to Shébek for the single 

pose of hauling out the timber cut for them along the top and western 

's of the Edomite plateau. There are large sections north and south 

Shébek, covered with stumps of huge butm trees, which were cut down 

a few years ago. In the Early Iron Age, when the copper mines in 

Arabah were intensively worked, and the ore smelted on the spot, the 

ssary fuel was brought from these wooded areas. Much of the wood 

probably burned to charcoal before being transported to the mining 

he expedition also discovered numerous Nabataean sites. It may be 

pted almost as axiomatic, that wherever an Edomite site is located, a 

ataean settlement is certain to be found. Close relationship has now 

1 established between Edomite and Nabataean pottery. Certain types 

of Nabataean pottery such as the fine plain, painted, and rouletted ware, 

the Nabataean sigillata, evolved probably into their finished form in 

middle of the second, or even at the beginning of the first century B. C. 

LLETIN No. 50, p. 8). Numerous other types of fine Nabataean ware 

now been found and recognized as such; it is so similar to Edomite 

ry as to indicate a direct development from it. The paint-banded and 

vanded Nabataean ware reveals a strong Edomite influence, and in its 

ns may go back as far as the fifth century B.C. The Nabataeans were 

any ways the successors of the Edomites whom they displaced, and 

probably largely absorbed. They adopted the culture of the Edomites, and 

transmuted it into the marvelous forms fashioned by their own genius. 

The Nabataeans may be termed superior Edomites. 

ith the exception of Feinan, no other early Bronze Age sites have as 

yet been found in Edom. Certainly between the nineteenth and thirteenth 

centuries B.C. in Edom as in Moab, there were no settled communities. 

The period between these centuries represents an historical blank. Bedouin 

roamed the land in this interval, and left no trace of their sojourn. For 

centuries they seem to have been strong enough to prevent the development 
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of settled communities living either in open or walled cities. If there w re K 
Horites who preceded the Edomites, they must have lived in southern - 
Transjordan as pure Bedouin, being then displaced and perhaps absor! ed P 
by the Edomites. As a result of the discoveries last year and this year in oe 
Moab and Edom it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the Exo: us R 
of the Israelites through southern Transjordan could not have taken pl:ce rf 
before the thirteenth century B.C. It will be recalled, according to jhe I 
Biblical account in Numbers 20, that the Israelites begged the Edomites “a 
vain for permission to traverse their territory on the way to the Promised . 
Land. This permission was refused the Israelites, who were compelle: - 
a . os n 
go around the land of Edom. Had the Exodus through southern Tr: 7 
jordan taken place before the thirteenth century B.C., the Israelites wi r 
have found neither Edomites nor Moabites who could have given or w (1 
held permission to traverse their territories. Indeed the Israelites, had 1 
arrived on the scene first, would probably have occupied all of soutl ne 
Transjordan themselves, and left the Promised Land for late comers. a 
. DD 
June 25, 1934 tl 
That the Exodus of the Israelites through southern Transjordan could eX 
not have taken place before the thirteenth century B.C., was confirmed el 
during the third trip of the expedition, which lasted from June 1( we 
June 22. The main object of this trip was to find the northern boundary b; 
ef Edom, which was successfully accomplished. It is marked by a lin 
fortresses overlooking the Wadi el-Hesa, which runs west-northwest into the k 
south end of the Dead Sea. They are from east to west: Rujm Bakher, st 
Rujm Ja‘as, Khirbet Abii Benneh, and Rujm Kerakeh. Each of these m 
fortresses is situated on the highest point in the vicinity. They command th 
an extensive view over the Edomite plateau to the south of them, and over Ww! 
look the bare, rugged, steep slopes leading down from it to the Wadi el-Hesia. M 
These fortresses guard all the roads leading to and coming from Moab, W: 
Almost of the roads converge in a point on the northern side of the es 
Wadi el-Hesa marked by the small Arabic village and gardens of ‘Aineh, N 
where there are some remarkably strong springs. Immediately south of to 
these springs on the Moabite side of the Wadi el-Hesa is a very stron; th 
Moabite fortress, called Medeiyineh, situated on an almost impregnable. re 
high hill overlooking a bend of the Wadi el-Hesa, and commanding a vie of 
of almost the entire eastern and western halves of this wiédi. There is onl m 
cne steep path enabling access to the fortress from the northeastern side. TI 
The walls of the fortress, which are built of flint blocks, can still be clearly m 
traced, although it was completely rebuilt in the mediaeval Arabic pe wl 
The eastern side of the fortress is further protected by an additional outer an 
wall. On the Edomite side of the Wadi el-Hesa, almost on a line opp: 
Medeiyineh, is the Edomite fortress Rujm Ja‘as. N. 
Immediately to the north, above the springs and gardens of ‘Aineh ca 
the slopes rising to the top of the Moabite plateau, a very large Early Bronze 80 
Age settlement was discovered, which could be dated from the large qu lit 
ties of pottery found on it to the period extending approximately bet Vi 
2200-1800 B.C. This Bronze Age site is dominated by an acropolis, wc Q: 
measures 100 by 30 metres. A few kilometres southwest of it, across ve 
Wadi el-Hesi, quite near the westernmost Edomite border fortress It of 
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ikeh, another Early Bronze site was discovered at Khirbet Mashmil, 
ed through the sherds found on it to the Bronze Age site of ‘Aineh. 
iously we had discovered a related Early Bronze Age site in the ‘Arabah 
inan. These discoveries complete the tracing of the line of the ancient 
ze Age trade-route through Transjordan, the northern part of which 
first discovered by Dr. Albright (Archaeology of Palestine and the 
e, pp. 141-148) in Gilead and Ammon, and the continuation of which 
ad traced almost down to the Wadi el-Hesa last year (BuLLerin No. 
pp. 9-18). The discovery of this highway, which was used approxi- 
ly between 2200-1800 B. C., and of the cities and fortresses which mark 
yurse, further substantiates the historical validity of the background of 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis, as Albright. has already pointed out 
.cil.). It is noteworthy that today the present Transjordan Govern- 
is completing a roadway through central Transjordan, which is to 
: the Wadi el-Hesa at almost the exact point where the main highway 
sed it in the early Bronze Age, later in the times of the Moabites and 
mites, and afterwards in the Nabataean and Roman periods. Nearby 
expedition found a number of Roman milestones, which marked the 
t course of Trajan’s road close to the point where it crossed the Wadi 
esa. At el--Aban, about two hours’ walk south of the Wadi el-Hesa, 
ound a very large Nabataean site, in the midst of which are the much 
red ruins of a beautiful Nabataean castle or temple. 
sa result of the unusually strong military organization of the Edomite 
dom, with its intricate system of border fortresses, it becomes under- 
dable why the Israelites could not go through Edom after transit per- 
ion had been refused them, but had to go around it on their way to 
Promised Land. Edom was much more strongly fortified than Moab, 
h explains also why the Israelites were able to make their way through 
bite territory, although they did not possess the strength to force their 
through the stronger Edomite kingdom. In this connection it is inter- 
« to recall the story told in the twenty-first chapter of the Book of 
ibers, in connection with the journey of the Israelites from Mt. Hor 
the Red Sea, in order to go around the kingdom of Edom. It is related 
: that when the Israelites complained of the difficulties of the way, and 
oached Moses and God, the Lord sent stinging serpents which bit many 
rem to death. Interceding for his people, Moses was told by God to 
nt a bronze serpent on a pole, and show it to whomsoever was bitten. 
afflicted would thus be cured. Moses could have secured the ores to 
e the bronze serpent from the copper and iron ore deposits and mines 
h have been rediscovered by the expedition in the vicinity of Mt. Hor 
in the ‘Arabah on the way to the Red Sea. 
ie expedition also discovered a number of additional Edomite and 
itaean sites in the vicinity of Tafileh. An important Nabataean 
vanserai was discovered at Qal‘at Freifreh, near the Hejaz railway 
h of Qatrineh. It is a completely ruined building, constructed of huge 
stone blocks. There are numerous large cisterns in the immediate 
ity. It is on the Nabataean trade-route which led from Nakhl to 
Meshish and Bayir Wells, and thence to Teima. Mr. Head has sug- 
d, we think correctly, that in view of the nature of the construction 
is caravanserai, it is likely that the somewhat similar ruins at Mafrak 
ng also to a Nabataean structure. 
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July 18, 1934 


A brief fourth trip was undertaken by the expedition between July 6 

12. The members of the expedition were Mr. R. G. Head of the Tr 
jordan Department of Antiquities, Mr. J. H. Iliffe, Keeper of the Palesi 
Museum, Dr. Cyrus Gordon of the Baghdad School, ‘Ali Abi Ghésh, H 
nah Tango, and the writer. The purpose of the trip was to make a qi 
survey of southern Palestine between Beersheba and ‘Aqabah in orde1 
examine the approaches to the ‘Arabah from the Palestinian side, and to see 
if the border of Edom extended beyond the western side of the ‘Arabah. 
was also our purpose to attempt to find out whether the elusive Ho1 
could possibly have had settlements in southwesternmost Palestine ani 
the adjacent areas of Sinai. 

The first stop was made at Qurnub, a very large Byzantine site, \ 
was originally occupied however, by the Nabataeans (QDAD, III: 3, 1: 
Large masses of pottery belonging to both periods were picked up. Qui 
is an excellent example of how a large community can exist in a practic 
waterless area, by careful and scientific husbanding of the available 
water in innumerable cisterns. Qurnub is on the main Nabataean tr 
route leading from el-Hosb, which we had been able to identify as Nabat 
during the first trip of the season, to Gaza. The identification of Qu 
with Tamar must be given up. There was no occupation of Qurnub ea 
than the Nabataean. 

Obtaining several pack camels to carry supplies, the party proceede: 
‘oot down the Wadi Sfei, and descending the precipitous Neqb Sfar n 
for ‘Ain Fuqrah in the Wadi Fuqrah. It is the only water hole bet 
Qurnub and el-Hosb. A number of small early Byzantine sites, m 
small block-houses, were examined en-route. The area traversed was « 
pletely destitute of any sites earlier than the Byzantine ones. Even 
Nabataean occupation ceased on the line of Qurnub, at the top of 
plateau, before the commencement of the descent into the foothills a 
the ‘Arabah. The Nabataean caravans evidently trekked directly from 
Hosb to Qurnub, a journey which might conceivably be accomplished 
day, but which in all probability took two days. Inasmuch as we had 
viously examined the region immediately beyond el-Hosb to the west, it 
not necessary to continue on to el-Hosb. It was clearly established 
from Qurnub downwards to the ‘Arabah there were no Iron Age or ea 
settlements, nor indeed, to judge from the nature and location of all of 
Iron Age and Bronze Age settlements which have been examined, « 
there have been such settlements in these areas. There being no wate 
grazing areas, and no cultivable land, it would have been impossibl: 
almost any other group except the Byzantines to maintain themselv 
this territory. The Nabataeans, who were masters in the art of conser 
water supplies, might conceivably have maintained small block-house 
rest-stations, but chose not to. Some of the small Byzantine sites v 
we came across, can undoubtedly be explained only by the fact that 
were occupied by those whose religious convictions compelled them to 
retreats far from the beaten tracks of the ordinary world. The occupants 
of the ‘Arabah in the Early Iron Age, furthermore, did not require any pro- 
tection from the west. The great copper-mining and smelting centers were 
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cured from attack on the western side by the natural barrier of the arid 
eas of southwesternmost Palestine, particularly between the ‘Arabah and 
e top of the plateau bordering the broken land and the foothills which 
ark the descent into it. Returning the next day through the Wadi Faqrah 
ssing the Jebel el-Madrah on the way, we found that our car, which had 
turned to Beersheba from Qurnub, going thence to ‘Aslij, and which was 
pposed to have been driven by Hannah Tango to the top of the Neqb el- 
harib, and there to wait for us, had been driven by him down the Neqb el- 
harib into the Wadi el-Faqrah as far as the car would go. We paid off 
» camel drivers, who returned to Qurnub by the same track we had used 
ming from it. Driving through the Wadi Faqrah and the Wadi Marrah 
ascended to the top of the Neqb el-Gharib. Between it and the main 
id we passed several Roman-Byzantine sites. At Rujm Atheikah there 
re also some Nabataean sherds. It is a small destroyed block-house. 
man-Byzantine sherds were found at the two adjacent sites, each of 
iich is called Khirbet Abii Teimat. We spent the night at the interesting, 
‘ge Byzantine site of Sbheita, which is being excavated by the Colt Expe- 
tion. Nabataean sherds have also been found there. 
The next day we proceeded to ‘Auja Hafir, where we picked up numerous 
\abataean sherds on the hill overlooking the site (QDAP, III: 3, p. 133), 
nd then drove on to Qoseimeh. On the following day we drove to ‘Ain el- 
judeirat. We examined carefully the small fortress there, a plan of which 
s been published by Woolley and Lawrence in the PEF Annual, Vol. 
II, p. 65. The place has been considerably battered about since Woolley 
d Lawrence visited it in 1914. Many of its stones have been utilized for 
iilding material, and the sides and top of the structure, which is now com- 
etely covered with débris, are littered with chips of stone left by stone 
jasons. The general outlines of the structure are still visible, however, and 
believe that the main parts of the walls are fairly intact. The site cer- 
\inly merits excavation, before it suffers further depredations. A sufficient 
imber of sherds were found to enable us to date the site, which Dr. 
\lbright, after a study of the plan by Woolley and Lawrence, had dated 
ipproximately to the tenth century B.C. (BuLietin No. 52, p. 8). The 
herds belong to transition EI I-II, extending for the most part approxi- 
nately from the tenth to the eighth centuries B.C. Dr. Albright, who has 
mined these sherds independently, agrees with this dating. The sherds 
all Judaean in character, there being, among others, typical cooking- 
ot rims and typical specimens of ring-burnished ware. None of the sherds 
ind could be identified as Edomite. We have now gathered large quanti- 
s of Edomite sherds from about thirty separate sites. They can, on the 
ole, be distinguished from the contemporary Palestinian pottery of the 
rly Iron Age, although there are many close similarities in shape and 
oration. The fact that this small fortress is Judaean rather than Edo- 
te in character, seems to lend further proof to our contention that the 
stern boundary of Edom did not extend beyond the western side of the 
abah. Above ‘Ain Qudeirit, on the south side of the Wadi Qudeirat, 
found the ruins of a small contemporary Iron Age site, probably a watch- 
er, which was subsequently occupied by the Nabataeans, to judge from 
evidence of the sherds found there. 
Returning to Qoseimeh, we went from there to ‘Ain Qadeis, where, 
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however, no traces of occupation during the Early Iron Age were to b 
found. Of the three sources of water supply in this region, namely at ‘Ai 
Qoseimeh, ‘Ain Qadeis, and ‘Ain Qudeirat, the last mentioned is by far th 
strongest. The fact that it was chosen as the site of an Iron Age fortress 
which was occupied approximately between the tenth and eighth centuri« 
B. C., leads one to believe that if any one site is to be identified with Kades 
Barnea, ‘Ain Qudeirat seems to be the most logical choice. The fortres 
was built on the site, where several centuries earlier the central encampme! 
of the Israelites was located during their sojourn in Sinai. As has bee 
pointed out, however, by Dr. McCown (Butuetin No. 43, p. 28), all thre 
springs of Qoseimeh, Qadeis, and Qudeiraét must have served the needs o 
the wanderers. From ‘Ain Qadeis we proceeded southward in order t 
locate the Tell Qataf described by Dom. B. Ubach, on which, according t 
him, was located the tomb of Miriam, the sister of Moses (RB, XLII, pj 
562-568). We located the site described by Dom. Ubach, about twent 
kilometres south of ‘Ain Qudeirat. It is, however, not known as Tell Qata 
but as Tell or Rujm Umm Qatar. It is an absolutely natural mound, wit 
several modern graves on it and the adjacent mounds. Some of the grav 
may go back to the Byzantine period, because a few late Byzantine sher 
were found there. There are a number of deep cisterns in the Wadi Um 
Qatar immediately southwest of the mounds. There does not seem to | 
any archaeological reason for assuming that any of these graves go back a 
far as the Early Iron Age. 

We then proceeded to ‘Aqabah, in order to search the northwestern sid 
of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, the part that belongs to Palestine, for possib 
traces of one of the Israelite port cities. We had previously establishe: 
that Aela, almost next to the modern village of ‘Aqabah, was extensivel 
occupied by the Nabataeans and Romans, and during all the subsequei 
periods. No Iron Age sherds were found there, but they may conceivab| 
be buried underneath the Nabataean site. We feel that both Elath an 
Ezion-geber must have been situated on what is approximately the preset 
shore-line of the northern end of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. Mene'‘iyyeh, situat 
in the foothills above the Wadi ‘Arabah proper, could not have been th 
site of Ezion-geber, nor were there any archaeological traces of such a site 
at Ghadyin. Slag was discovered at Ghadyan, which was probably pro 
duced during copper smelting operations in the Early Iron Age, but the: 
is no reason to believe that a tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah extended in t! 
Early Iron Age as far north as Ghadyan. It is true that fossils are to b 
found there, but exactly the same kind of fossils, for that matter, can | 
found below Mt. Nebo. On the other hand, it is difficult to believe tha 
the sea could have receded from approximately the position of Ghadyan 
the present shore-line in the space of about five hundred years. The site ¢ 
Aela, which was first inhabited no later than the second century B. C., 
not earlier, shows that if the imagined tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqab: 
existed, it must have receded between approximately the eighth and tl 
third centuries B. C. Ezion-geber must have been situated somewhere ne 
the western side of the northern end of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. We we 
unable, to be sure, to find any traces of ancient Ezion-geber, but they ha 
probably all been covered up by sand, as have the traces of Elath. A vei 
short distance, however, from where we imagine Ezion-geber must ha\ 
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n situated, on the foothills which run down almost to the very edge of 
» water at the northwestern end of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, we succeeded in 
ding two copper-smelting sites. They were probably worked at the same 
1e as the other Iron Age copper-mining and smelting sites in the ‘Arabah. 
» sherds were found, and we did not locate the source of the copper ore 
If, which however, must be in the immediate vicinity. The site is a few 
ndred yards below the Palestine police post of Mrashshash. An English- 
n, Mr. Williams, is prospecting for ore there now. The copper mined at 
s site, like the copper produced in the other sites in the ‘Arabah and in its 
‘thills, was loaded on the ships at Ezion-geber to be used as a main export 
icle during the reign of Solomon. The discovery of this copper site 
eals that from Umm el-‘Amad, which is between Shébek and Feinan, 
wn to ‘Aqabah, there is practically a continuous line of copper ore 
josits, as we have seen from the previous finds made by the expedition 
Ss year. 
Returning on the Palestinian side, we examined the region east of the 
e between ‘Auja Hafir and Qoseimeh, to see if any of the small ruins 
own to be there could possibly belong to the Early Iron Age, like the 
‘tress at ‘Ain Qudeiraét. Immediately around Birein, which is between 
ija Hafir and Qoseimeh, we found several very small Byzantine sites, 
d one Nabataean-Roman-Byzantine site. Going then to Bir Hafir, which 
approximately east of Qoseimeh, we examined a cluster of small ruins, 
| of which turned out to be Byzantine. They are all in the arid area, 
\ich seems to have been occupied only in the Byzantine period. Inasmuch 
we did not examine every site between the edge of the plateau land and 
e ‘Arabah, the possibility remains that an Iron Age site may be dis- 
overed in this area, although it is most unlikely. It is an area which is 
en shunned by the Bedouin, who, however, do frequent the higher plateau 
nd between Beersheba and ‘Aqabah. In all probability, the fortress of 
‘\in Qudeirat represents the only Iron Age settlement in southwesternmost 
alestine and adjacent Sinai in the area south of the Beersheba line, and 
west of the ‘Arabah. It may be possible to find an Iron Age site at the 
mouth of the Wadi es-Siq. Certainly, as in southern Transjordan, there 
re no traces of Horite settlements. The land of Seir does not seem to 
xtend west beyond the ‘Arabah, which forms its western boundary. 
The full report of the explorations in Edom will be published as soon as 
ssible, together with photographs, drawings of sherds, and the plans and 
iap prepared by Mr. R. G. Head. I should like to take this opportunity 
thanking all those who have helped the expedition achieve whatever 
neasure of success it has obtained. Particular thanks are due to Mr. George 
llorsfield, Adviser to the Director of Antiquities of Transjordan, and to his 
sistant Mr. R. G. Head, Inspector of Antiquities, who represented the 
Department of Antiquities during the various trips of the expedition 
tween March and July, 1934. It is with regret that we learn of the 
ipending transfer of Mr. Head from the Department of Antiquities to 
e Department of Trees and Mines. It is to be hoped that his services 
can be made available for future archaeological enterprises in Transjordan. 
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A RARE BRICK OF SENNACHERIB 
E. A. SPEISER 


In February, 1932 the Joint Expedition of the Baghdad School and the 
Museum of the U niversity of Pennsylvania ac quired an interesting inscribe] 
brick of Sennacherib from Tell Yarah, a low mound situated about ha’! 


fig. 1. Brick of Sennacherib from Tell Yarah. 


way between Mosul and Tepe Gawra. The brick was large and perfectly 
preserved, but the inscribed side (measuring 55.2 cm. by 54.2 cm.) was 
covered with a hard layer of bitumen which yielded only to repeated appli- 
cations of Ambroid thinner. The inscription itself proved to consist of five 
lines of large cuneiform characters (Fig. 1), which read as follows: 
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Ekal ™4Sin-ahé?'-eriba 

Sarru rabi sarru dan-nu sar kissati sar ™t Assur 

ékal ZAG.DI.NU.TUG.A (Sanina la isi) 

a-na mu-Sab be-lu-ti-su 

ki-rib “Ni-na-a esses®® li épusys 

-alace of Sennacherib, the great king, the mighty king, king of the 

se, king of Assyria. “The Palace which has no Rival” for the 

ing of his lordship in the midst of Nineveh he has built anew.’ 

nnacherib took great pride in his building operations in Nineveh and 

‘Palace without Rival” receives much boastful attention in his in- 
tions. This particular commemorative version, however, has not been 
d thus far on many bricks.* The present copy has its splendid state of 
ryation to recommend it, and it exhibits in addition several interesting 
yraphic variants. It helps, moreover, to correct the reading of a 
ber of fragments which were dug up at Nineveh by Dr. R. Campbell 
mpson during the season of 1928/29.* In all of these the third line was 
tunately incomplete and the excavator was compelled to resort to 
ses, ingenious but wrong, as it turns out. Thus through mere chance 
‘ick picked up seven miles from the place of its manufacture enables us 
understand a series of similar relics discovered in the very place of their 
rin. 


THE FIRST MONTH OF EXCAVATION AT BETHEL 
August 7th, 1934. 


As readers of the ButLetTiIn know, the School in Jerusalem has been 
planning a Kyle Memorial Excavation at Bethel, in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. This undertaking will not replace 
the excavation at Tell Beit Mirsim, which we still hope to continue. Since 
the site of Bethel is now partly occupied by an Arab village bearing the 
ancient name in its modern Arabic form Beitin, a large scale excavation is 
hardly feasible. In November, 1927, with the financial assistance of the 
late Harold M. Wiener, the School made soundings on the site, under the 
present writer’s direction (see BULLETIN, No. 29, pp. 9-11), and found that 
excavation would prove remunerative. It was, therefore, with enthusiasm 
that Professor James L. Kelso’s offer to cooperate in excavation here was 
received. 

Besides Professor Kelso and the writer, the staff this summer consists of 
the following gentlemen: Professor Ovid R. Sellers of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago (who directed the first campaign at 
Beth-zur, in cooperation with the School in Jerusalem, in 1931), 
Immanuel Ben Dor, Mr. Joshua Starr, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Lester E. 
Williams, Mr. Pierre M. Purves, Mr. M. M. Levine, Mr. James B. Pritchard, 
and Mr. George Ernest Wright. For shorter periods Dr. Aage Schmidt 


: Ct. Luckenbill, The Annals of Sennacherib, Ch. VI. 
See Meissner- Rost, Die Bauinschriften Sanheribs, Plate 9 
* See Archaeologia LXXIX, Plates 45-6, and pp. 125-6 (N os, 84, 87, 88, 94, 113, 
118, 120-1), 
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(whom we wish, as usual, to thank for ensuring the material cooperation of 
the Danish Shiloh expedition), Professor Charles F. Sitterly of Drew Ui- 
versity, and Professor George R. Berry of the School in Jerusalem hey 
been with us. Dr. W. F. Stinespring has also helped us greatly with + 
photography. Six of the full-time members of the staff have had previ: 
archaeological experience, while five are entirely new to field-work. It is 
unusual pleasure to thank the members of the staff for their loyal a 
devoted assistance, which surpasses anything in the writer’s experie1 
hitherto. 

We have rented a fig orchard just north of the modern village, with 
southwest corner within two metres of the shaft which we sunk in 1927. Si 
the orchard is owned by several different persons, we are forced to dig mi 
smaller areas than has been the case in the writer’s previous undertaki1 
So far we have worked in three areas, two larger plots of about 300 sq. 
each, and a smaller one at the southwest corner of the orchard. Aside fr 
a few Byzantine walls, cellars, and.grain-pits, there is virtually nothing 
these areas later than the Hellenistic-Roman period. Three phases of o 
pation from the fourth century B.C. to the year 69 A. D. have been fou 
dated by pottery and coins. The first phase represents the Hellenistic peri 
and is dated by Ptolemaic and Seleucid coins, coming down to the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This was presumably brought to an end by 
building operations of Bacchides, who fortified Bethel about 160 B.C 
perhaps after a previous destruction. The second phase is represented 
numerous coins of John Hyrcanus, Alexander Jannaeus, and the subsequ 
period (reign of Alexandra?), about 135-63 B.C., but there are no co 
from the following period, which includes the reign of Herod the Great. 
The third phase, which is not homogeneous in the areas excavated so far, i 
represented by numerous coins of the Roman period. So far eighteen coins 
from 135-63 B. C. have been found (both in stratified context and in débris), 
no coins from 63-4 B.C., and fifteen coins from 4 B.C.-69 A.D. Coins 
stop after 69 A.D. Since Vespasian captured Bethel in the year 69 A. D., 
according to Josephus, it is very interesting to note that we have two coins 
of the second year of the First Revolt and one coin of the third year 
(68-69 A. D.). 

Among small objects from the Hellenistic-Roman period we may mention 
particularly a hoard of seven silver coins, dating to the years 211-200 and 
136-130 B.C., found under a Byzantine foundation. So far we have only 
three impressed jar-handles of the Hellenistic age, two being Rhodian. 

In plot II we have discovered ample evidence of a great conflagration 
which brought the Iron II occupation to a close, but excavation has not 
progressed far enough to enable us to date this conflagration more precisely 


than between the seventh and the sixth centuries B. C. In plot I the remains 
] 


of Iron II were almost entirely limited to sherds and fragmentary walls. 
Miscellaneous sherds of this period are exceedingly abundant in all parts of 
our excavation, and represent every phase from the tenth to the seventh 
century, just as we should expect from biblical indications. 

Plot I is yielding a very fine sequence of Iron I phases, apparently four 
in all, though we have not completed our analysis. The phase now termed 
“second ” was destroyed here by another conflagration, also continuous over 
this area. The precise date has not been fixed yet, but it certainly lies in 
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ce 
U . twelfth-eleventh centuries. We are now finding increasing quantities 
ate Bronze sherds, including all the usual types. Middle Bronze is so 
represented by numerous stray sherds, which confirm the evidence 
idy secured in 1927 for an important MB II and MB I occupation here. 
herds antedating the beginning of the second millennium (or, at most, 
ery end of the third) have been discovered so far. 
lations with the landowners have been excellent, on the whole. Our 
nan, Odeh Jirius, continues to be invaluable, both in negotiating with 
iatives and in managing the laborers. So far we have found it impos- 
to hire more than fifty workmen, because of the complexity of the 
ification and the abundance of potsherds, averaging nearly fifty baskets 


h: ve 
The 


1s 


V. 
W. F. AvBrRIGHT. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF INDIC AND IRANIAN STUDIES 


nder the date of June 14, 1934, a Certificate of Incorporation was filed 
| the Recorder of Deeds in the District of Columbia in the name of a 
scientific organization, to be known henceforward as The American 
ool of Indic and Iranian Studies. The following are the Trustees of 
corporation: LeRoy C. Barret, Harold H. Bender, W. Norman Brown, 
ter E. Clark, Franklin Edgerton, Mortimer Graves, A. V. Williams 
kson, Horace H. F. Jayne, and Truman Michelson. 
Che Board of Trustees held its first meeting in Bennett Hall, University 
Pennsylvania, on June 15, 1934. It was voted to accept the Certificate 
‘ Incorporation filed with the Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia 
i charter of the School. The following officers were unanimously elected : 
esident —W. Norman Brown: Vice-President — Franklin Edgerton ; 
retary-Treasurer — Mortimer Graves. 
The School will cooperate with the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston in a 
joint excavation of a site in the Indus Valley as soon as a concession has 
‘en secured from the proper authorities in England and India. 
The American Schools of Oriental Research extend a most cordial wel- 
“ome to this their youngest sister institution. At a time when links between 
» Ancient Near East and Middle East are constantly on the increase the 
tablishment of a Middle Eastern School with a view to studying cultural 
terrelations is particularly appropriate. 


NEWS FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


‘rom April 2nd to June 16th a final campaign of clearing and recording 
was undertaken at Jerash, where the joint expedition of Yale University 
and the School in Jerusalem has been at work for several years. Dr. C. 8S. 
Fisher was present at the beginning of the campaign, but had to leave be- 
cause of ill-health, requiring a leave of absence. Sailing early in May, he 
ar:ived in America May 30th. Dr. Stinespring acted as director of the 
Jevash expedition during most of the campaign, in addition to his duties 
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as acting director of the School in Jerusalem. A report on the spr’ 
campaign at Jerash will appear in the December Butterin. The n 
remarkable discovery was that of a complete dedicatory inscription of 

Emperor Hadrian, dated in the year of the Gerasene era which corresp« 

to 130 A. D., on the great triumphal arch south of the city proper. | 
interesting to note that this discovery confirms the dating which has | 

maintained by the chief architect of the expedition, Mr. A. Henry Detwe 

architectural fellow in the School, on the basis of his comparative stu 

in architectural ornament. 

The Summer Institute lasted from July 6th to July 21st, and was 
before, under the direction of Professor J. Arthur Jackson of the Amer 
University in Washington. There were nearly thirty members of the hh 
tute, twenty-five of whom belong to the party which came with Profe 
Jackson. The tours and the general management of the Institute wer 
the hands of Professor Jackson; some twenty lectures were given by |] 
fessors Albright, Berry, Glueck, and Crook, and by Dr. Stinespring. Am 
the features of the Institute this year was a tea given by Mrs. Stinesprin 
the ladies of the School, in which they met a number of prominent Mos 
ladies. 

Miss Margaret B. Crook, chairman of the Department of Religio1 
Smith College, spent several weeks at the School in July. President I 
rows appointed her honorary lecturer in the School. 

Professor G. R. Berry, annual professor in the School during the | 
year, has remained here until midsummer, working on the extensive m 
rial which he has collected for the study of the folklore of the Christ 
Arabs of Palestine. In connection with this undertaking, he has vis 
nearly all the Christian villages and has interviewed a great many pers: 
He expects to sail for America soon. 

Dr. Clarence 8S. Fisher, Professor of Archaeology in the Jerusalem Sch 
has been in America since the middle of June. He has continued work 
the Corpus of Palestinian Pottery, and the material covering the Bri 
Age is practically ready for publication. Dr. Fisher returns to Palestine 
to continue his work, sailing on September 18 on the Hxochorda. 

Professor Glueck expects to sail for America on August 16th,* hay 
completed the preliminary study and recording of his valuable cera 
material from the four expeditions of this year in Southern Transjor 
and the Negeb. Since these expeditions are reported on at length elsew] 
in this number, we shall not dwell on their results here, except to st 
their importance. In view of the recent tendency in certain quarters 
exaggerate the importance of the regions lying south of Judah and M 
in the second millennium B.C., it is most significant that Glueck has 
found any traces of sedentary occupation in Edom, the ‘Arabah, and 
Negeb of Judah between the beginning of the second millennium and ab 
the twelfth century B.C. In other words, the supposed Musri-Midiani 
civilization invented by Winckler and Hommel, and accepted by many ot 
scholars, never existed at all, and the recent attempts to rehabilitate it 
the ground of certain passages in the Ugarit (Ras Shamra) texts, 
devoid of the slightest archaeological foundation. This is naturally qi 
satisfactory to the writer, who has rejected the Negebite exegesis of 


* He returned to Cincinnati on September 3rd. 
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it texts most vigorously. The supposed common background of Cana- 
ani. and Israelite tradition in the Negeb, is totally devoid of concrete basis. 
[uring the spring months, from April on, there have been archaeological 
ean paigns at Megiddo, under Mr. Guy’s efficient and successful direction, 
at ‘ell ej-Jerisheh, under the direction of Dr. Sukenik, and at WAdi el- 
Mucharah, under Miss Garrod’s direction. The work at Jerash has already 
bee? mentioned above. This summer there is only the work at Bethel, 
des: ribed elsewhere in this number, and the second campaign of the Roths- 
| expedition at et-Tell, biblical Ai, under the direction of Mme. Krause- 
juet. The latter expedition resumed work synchronously with our 
aign at Bethel. Since the two expeditions are working less than two 
s apart, there has been a splendid opportunity to compare results. 
Ai undertaking will be continued until the autumn, according to 
‘nt plans. 

the spring campaigns of 1930 and 1933 at Beth-shemesh, Professor 
u Grant discovered two extremely important inscriptions. The first 
; an ostracon in ink, published in the Revue Biblique, 1930, 401 f. The 
con was discovered in a stratum belonging to the sixteenth-fifteenth 
uries B. C.—in no case later than the fourteenth century. The writer, 
enizing the archaeological context assigned the sherd by Grant and 
cent, and noting that certain peculiarities of the script seemed’ to be 
rmediate between the Sinai inscriptions and the Akhiram inscription, 
sidered the script as a very archaic form of the West-Semitic alphabet ; 
'. The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, pp. 50, 186, Revue Biblique, 
3, 282. -Dussaud (Syria, 1930, 392-3) rejected the archaeological 
idence and dated the text about 900 B. C.; Mallon gave a similar date, as 
id also Torrey. Vincent thought that the script might be Egyptian hiera- 
(Revue Biblique, 1933, 281-4), but no one acquainted with hieratic has 
1 able to approve this suggestion. Now Mr. Starkey has discovered at 
achish (Tell ed-Duweir) an inscribed vase, found in the ruins of an 
ptianizing temple of LB date. Press despatches, confirmed by a letter 
m Mr. Starkey to the writer, state that the temple continued in use down 
he Ramesside period, so the vase in question may belong to the thirteenth 
fourteenth century B.C. Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Starkey and Dr. 
sler the writer has been able to see a copy of the inscription, which 
1 the same script as the Beth-shemesh ostracon, and is certainly inter- 
liate between the Sinai script and the Phoenician of the twelfth cen- 
We therefore have two Palestinian inscriptions written in the West- 
\itic alphabet and dating from between the fifteenth and the thirteenth 
enturies B.C. The Tell el-Hesi inscription from the thirteenth century, 
ch the writer discussed some years ago, may be a third one from 

estine in this script. 
“he second inscription found by Grant at Beth-shemesh is a kind of 
et inscribed in the North-Canaanite (Ugarit, Ras Shamra) cuneiform 
alphabet, from right to left. It has been published and discussed in the 
LETIN, No. 52, 4-6, No. 53, 18-9. The writer’s original suggestion, 
the text had been inscribed from a mould, has proved incorrect; the 
ription was actually written from right to left. The characters also differ 
htly in form from those used in standard North-Canaanite script. Since 
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the text could not be interpreted, it bade fair to remain an enigma. Novy, 
however, Schaeffer and Chenet have found a true tablet at RAs esh-Sham ah 
with the same peculiar form of the cuneiform alphabet, also inscribed from 
right to left, and this document has just been published by Virolleeud 
(Syria, 1934, 103). Curiously enough, this tablet is also unintelligi)! | 
though it appears to contain a list of personal names (cf. ‘“aimn = He 
"Akhiman, Num. 13: 22, name of a legendary Canaanite, and perh 
‘tl = Accadian etlu, “hero, man”). Evidently there were many syst 
of writing which were known and used in Palestine in the days of Mose 
and Joshua. How many of these scripts were known to the Israelites? 

W. F. ALBRIGH1 

August 8th, 1934 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 
The Bulletin 


The Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research recently 
celebrated its Jubilee number (No. 50) by printing a topical and to 
graphical index to the first fifty issues. This index adds a much large 
usefulness to the many reports, notes, discussions and accounts of expl 
tions which have appeared quarterly in this publication. 

One of the great values of the Bulletin is to keep the student, teacher 
or minister thoroughly informed about the latest archaeological researc 
and discoveries in the Near East and elsewhere. It is published quarterly 
and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) 
year does not pay the cost of its publication. 

The Bulletin has grown from a very small pamphlet of a few pages in 
its earliest issues to a goodly sized booklet, and at present holds a very high 
place as a news organ in the field of archaeology and Biblical research. Its 
editor, Dr. William F. Albright, of Johns Hopkins University, has spent 
fifteen years as director of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem or as director of excavations in Palestine. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 

New Testament Textual Criticism. By W. H. P. Hatch; Publisher, 
Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

Volume I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the 
Library of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 

Publications of the Baghdad School 
Texts—Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. By E. Chiera; 

Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

Vol. I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. 

Vol. II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. 

Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. 
Publisher, The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
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Vol. IV. “ Proceedings in Court,” 1934, $4.00. 
Vol. V. “ Mixed Texts,” 1934, $4.00. 
ceavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. (in press) 


Annual 

cause of the great progress made in the field of archaeology there has 
an increasing need for a publication which would gather up, at short 
vals, the results of the excavations and research in the Near Orient and 
nt them in scientific and usable form. The Annual of the American 
ols of Oriental Research fills this need. 

is now in its thirteenth volume and during the dozen years of its life 
s been edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the 


ear East. Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, 


I]-I 


H. J. Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. Millar Burrows have suc- 
vely kept the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Note the following 
al list of contents: 


20) C. C. Torrey, “A Phoenician Necropolis at Sidon.” 
H. G. Mitchell, “ The Walls of Jerusalem.” 
L. B. Paton, ‘ Survivals of Primitive Religion in Palestine.” 
W. J. Moulton, ‘“ Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy.” 77 Plates 
and Illustrations. 


(1923) W. F. Albright, ‘“ Contributions to the Historical Geography of Palestine.” 
C. C. McCown, ‘‘ Muslim Shrines in Palestine.” 
C. C. McCown, “ Epigraphic Gleanings.” 
Contributions by W. H. Worrell, W. J. Moulton, C. C. Torrey, J. A. 
Montgomery. 92 Plates and Illustrations, 5 in color. 


IV (1924)  W. F. Albright, ‘ Excavations at Tell el-Ful.’”’ 65 Plates and Illustrations. 


Vv ( 


1925) B. W. Bacon, ‘‘ Eagle and Basket on the Antioch Chalice.” 
R. P. Dougherty, ‘ Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning System.” 
Contributions by E. E. Voigt, W. D. Carroll, F. J. Cooke. 58 Plates and 
Illustrations. 


VI (1926) J. A. Montgomery, “ Story of the School in Jerusalem.” 


G. A. Barton, ‘‘ The Baghdad School.” 

W. F. Albright, ““ The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age.” 

E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, “A New Factor in the History of the Near East.” 
W.H. P. Hatch, “A Visit to the Coptic Convents in Nitria,” 

“Three Coptic Fragments.’’ 8 Plates and Illustrations. 


VII (1927) Rk. P. Dougherty, “ Searching for Remains in Iraq.” 


Contributions by W. H. P. Hatch. 79 Plates and Illustrations. 


VIII (1928) E. A. Sneiser, “ Southern Kurdistan in the Annals of Ashurnasirpal and 


IX 


X 


Today.” 
Contributions by R. P. Dougherty, W. J. Moulton, G. A. Barton. 38 Plates 


and Illustrations. 


(1929) Elihu Grant, “ Beth Shemesh, 1928.” 


E. A. Speiser, ‘‘ Preliminary Excavations at Tepe Gawra.” 143 Plates and 
Illustrations. 


1930) E. A. Speiser, ‘““ New Kirkuk Documents relating to Family Laws.” 
G. A. Barton, “ Comparative List of the So-Called Indo-Sumerian Seals.” 
17 Plates and Illustrations. 
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XI (1931) C. S. Fisher and C. C. McCown, “ Jerash-Gerasa 1930.” 
S. N. Kramer, “ The Verb in the Kirkuk Tablets.” 
W. R. Taylor, ‘“‘ A New Syriac Fragment.” 
C. S. Fisher, ‘“‘ The Campaign at Jerash in September and October 19:1," 
49 Plates and Illustrations. 


XII (1932) W. F. Albright, ‘‘ The Pottery of Tell Beit Mirsim.” (Entire Volume) 


XIII (1933) E. A. Speiser, ‘Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second 
Millennium B. C.” 
T. J. Meek, ‘‘ Some Gleanings from the Last Excavations at Nuzi.” 
W. F. Albright, “ Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. The Bronze Age 
Pottery of the Fourth Campaign.” 
C. C. McCown, ‘ The Goddesses of Gerasa.” 


Nelson A. Glueck, ‘‘ Survey of Transjordan.”’ 
E. A. Speiser, ‘ Additional Nuzi Texts,” 
C. L. Gordon, ‘‘ An Aramaic Incantation Bowl in Iraq Museum 


The above articles and many others, all from the hands of past or present 
members of the staff of the Schools, together with hundreds of photographs 
and drawings, make these volumes of inestimable value to the student, 
minister, or teacher of ancient history, the Bible, and archaeology. 

The price of the Annual is $2.50 per volume. 


Special Notice 


For a limited time we are making a special offer of the first eleven volumes 


(Vols. I-XI) of the ANNUAL together with the one year’s subscription to the 
BULLETIN for $10.00. Orders should be sent to the Executive Secretary 


Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Off print Series 


The ANNUAL has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, to: be known as the Offprint 
Series. The purpose is to make available separately some of the contrilu- 
tions to the ANNUAL at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the 
entire volume. For practical reasons the Series will not include article: 
that are less than 25 pages in length. The offprints may be procured 
through the Executive Secretary (Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia), or from the following publishers: Paul 
Geuthner, Paris; Luzac & Co., London; Otto Harrasowitz, Leipzig. 


The following pamphlets are now available: 

E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millen- 
nium B.C. (The Hurrians and their Connections with the Habiru and 
ee ee OU og 8 eS Ses ce Ce ook ek eee 

W. F. Albright, The Excavations of Tell Beit Mirsim. I.A; The Bronze 
Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign. pp.74 . -. . . . $1.90 
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‘ndbook of the Schools 


n order to give information to member institutions and students who 
h to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Handbook 
Information. This gives notes on the history of the Schools, officers of 
ninistration, opportunities for study and research, notes on travel and 
er pertinent information. It may be had upon application to the Execu- 
» Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL 


‘hree forthcoming publications of the Baghdad School are now in press. 
y are respectively Volumes IV and V of the Texts of the Joint Expedi- 
at Nuzi, and Vol. I of the Excavations at Tepe Gawra. The Teats 
from the pen of the late Professor Chiera and exhibit the same match- 
s copying style for which the author was so justly famous. Vol. 1V is 
itled “ Proceedings in Court,” and contains 111 Plates of comparatively 
» court records in addition to the usual introductory matter. Vol. V 
rs the title of “ Mixed Texts,” and consists of 100 documents of various 
itents including the very important records which deal with the Habiru. 
\lthough the two volumes average more Plates than the preceding publica- 
is in this series, they will be sold at only $4.00 each, one-third of the 
sent cost of the earlier volumes. The price has been set below the cost 
manufacture in order to make these last works of Dr. Chiera available to 
greatest possible number of Assyriologists. 
Vol. I of Excavations at Tepe Gawra contains the record of the first three 
mpaigns at that site. The author is Dr. E. A. Speiser, and the book 
cludes also contributions by Miss Dorothy Cross, Mr. Paul Beidler, and 
. Charles Bache, all members of the Gawra staff of 1931/32. The work 
ves a comprehensive account of Strata I-VIII, dealing with the Archi- 
tural Finds, Pottery, Seals and Seal Impressions, Metal and Stone 
yjects, Terracottas, Ornaments, Burials, and General Results. 80 Plates 
ud a number of illustrations in text complete the volume (93x 124 in. 
size). The scheduled price is $6.00. 
\ll three books are published for the American Schools of Oriental 
‘esearch by the University of Pennsylvania Press. The Texts should be 
t within six weeks, the Lacavations in about three months. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


During the past year there have been a number of requests for stereopticon 
lides illustrating the archaeology of Palestine and the Near East. To 
et this demand the Executive Secretary has arranged a few sets of 
tures which are now available for use by colleges, civic organizations and 
urches. A typewritten lecture accompanies each set of slides, in which 
‘h picture is numbered and discussed, and all are grouped around one 
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topic, thus making a complete lecture, which any one can give. A list of 


titles now ready follows: 


[. “ Jerash—the Pompeii of the East.” 


Il. “ Ancient Religious Shrines.” 


III. “ Development of the Semitic Alphabet.” 


IV. “ How We Got Our Bible.” 


V. “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Palestine.” 


Other titles are in preparation and will be announced later. 
These lectures may be rented for one dollar ($1.00) plus the cost of 


transportation cach way. 


The dollar fee is for upkeep, breakage, etc. T 


e 


slides may be used as many times as desired while in the hands of the 


+ 


organiza 
address. 


CORPORATION MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Full membership in the American Schools of Oriental Research is 


served for 
membershij 


representative on the Corporation of the Schools. 
to receive reports, elect Trustees, and attend to the formation a 
direction of the general policies of the Schools. 


annually 


colleges, universities, and other institutions. 
fee an institution appoints a faculty member who serves as 


On payment of i 
This Corporation me 


Colleges or universit 


desiring further information concerning membership may communicate wi 


the Executive Secretary. 


The BULLETIN publishes below the present list of Corporation Membx 


together 
tors. 


ith their representatives, and also a list of individual contrib 
It is a pleasure to publish the latter list in acknowledgement of t 
I I 


mn. Orders may be sent to the Executive Secretary at the office 


staunch support which these persons have given to Biblical and Palestiniai 


archaeolog Vv. 
appreciation. 


MEMBER INSTITUTIONS 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Professor William 
J. Hinke 


Bangor Theological Seminary, President Emeritus, 
Warren J. Moulton 


Berkeley Divinity School, Professor Fleming James 


Boston University School of Theology, Professor 
Elmer A. Leslie 


Brown University (to be appointed) 

Eryn Mawr College, President Marion E. Park 
Butler University, Professor T, Nakarai 
Catholic University, Professor Romain Butin 


Central Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Professor G. 
Berry 


Columbia University, Professor R. J. H. Gottheil 


and we are happy to make this public expression of our 


Cornell University, Professor Nathaniel Schmidt 


Crozer Theological Seminary (to be appoint 

Drew University (Madison, N. J.). Prof 
Charles Sitterly 

Dropsie College, Professor E. A. Speiser 

Episcopal Theological School (Cambridge), P 
fessor W. H. P. Hatch 


1) 


ssor 


Garrett Biblical Institute, President Carl Eisel 


General Theological Seminary, Professor L 
Batten 


Goucher College, President David Allan Roberts 


Hartford Theological Seminary, Professor M 
Bailey 


Harvard Divinity School, Professor D. G. Ly 


Haverford College, Professor Elihu Grant 


Hebrew Union College, President Julian Mor 
stern 
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Institute of Religion, President Stephen 
Wise 
Theological 
lier 
Hopkins 
bright 
Luth-ran Theological Seminary (Gettysburg), 
Professor Herbert C. Alleman 
in Theological Seminary (Philadelphia) 
fessor C. T. Benze 
Holyoke College, 
oolley 
trunswick Theological Seminary, President 
H. S. Demarest 
1 Theological Institute, Professor Winfred 
Donovan 
Graduate School of Theology, Professor 
smper Fullerton 
School of Religion, 
Badé 
elphia Divinity School, 
Barton 
irgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, President 
hn McNaugher 
terian Theological Seminary (Chicago), Pro- 
fessor G. L. Robinson 
on University, Professor Philip K. Hitti 


Jew: 
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John University, Professor W. F. 
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New 
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Paci Professor 
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San Francisco Theological Seminary, Professor 
E Wicher 

Smith College, Professor Margaret B. Crook 

Stanford University (California), Dr. H. R. 


Fairclough 
Syracuse University, Professor Ismar J. Peritz 
Union Theological Seminary, Professor A. J. 
Bewer 


University of California, Professor William Popper 

University of Chicago, Professor James A. Breasted 

University of Michigan, Professor Leroy Waterman 

University of Pennsylvania, Professor James A. 
Montgomery 

University of Toronto, Professor W. R. Taylor 

Vassar College, President Henry N. McCracken 

Wellesley College, Professor Eliza H. Kendrick 

Western Theological Seminary (Pittsburgh), Presi-~ 
dent James A. Kelso 

Yale University, Professor Charles C. Torrey 

The President of the Archaeological Institute, 
ex officio 

President Warren J. Moulton, representing the 
Society of Biblical Literature 

Professor A. T. Olmstead, representing the 
American Oriental Society 


Y MEMBERS 
Mrs. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Philadelphia 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Ludlow S. Bull, AMfetropolitan Museum 
Elihu Grant, Haverford College 


Dr. 
Prof. 


Prof. Herman E. Heuser, St. Charles 


Rev. 
Seminary (Overbrook) 


PATRONS 


George A. Barton, Philadelphia 
Loomis Burrell, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mr. Henry J. Patten, Chicago 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Cambridge, Mass. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Atkins, Rev. Paul S 

Allen, Prof. Leah 

Adler, Dr. Cyrus 
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New York 
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New York 
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Boston 
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Berkeley 
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Rosemont 
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Kenosha 
New Haven 
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New York 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Colorado 
[llinois 
Washineton 


France 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 
Massachusetts 
Syria 

New York 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
New York 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Syria 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
District of Columbi 
Illinois 

New York 
New York 
Vermont 

New York 
New York 
Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


The American Schools of Oriental Research is happy to welcome int 
Associate Membership the large group of persons who have made applic 
tion during the last four months. We are greatly honored to have th 
group of ministers, scholars, and interested laymen affiliated with us 
the work of Biblical and archaeological research. It is especially gratifyin 
to know that there is an increasing number of laymen who are aware of tl! 
importance of study and research into the origins of history and religio 
Since you have become Associate Members of an Institution which is o1 
in purpose with you, we shall consider it a pleasant duty to be of whatev 
service we may to you in your reading and study. 

We shall expect to publish each year in the BULLETIN a list of those wh 
are in Associate Membership. This is our means of introducing the Mem 
bers to each other. Possibly those who live in the same community ma 
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it of mutual help and interest to meet together a few times each year 
study and discussion of some particular point, or for lectures under 
Associate Membership plan. We urge that this be done where possible. 
cal group may wish to organize to some small extent in order to further 
interests of Biblical and historical research, or for informative lectures. 
office of the Schools will be happy to cooperate to the fullest extent in 
instances. We invite any Associate Member in any community to com- 
icate with the Executive Secretary when such help or other information 


sired. 
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Highbarger, Ernest L 
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